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The Philippine Question 


The people of the Philippine Islands have been seek- 
ing independence, according to their Press Bureau in 
Washington, since 1574, when the first uprising against 
Spain is recorded as occurring. The vigorous cam- 
paign for immediate independence now being con- 
ducted by Philippine leaders is simply the most recent 
manifestation of a struggle covering several centuries. 
The recent controversy over immediate independence 
has now been summarized by the Congressional 
Digest which presents in the April issue documents 
by Philippine officials, replies by executives of the 
United States, and data on the history of the relations 
between the United States and the Philippines. This 
publication is perhaps the best available source for a 
fair presentation of both sides of the case. 

It appears that the contentions of those seeking 
immediate Philippine independence center upon two 
main points: First, that the people of the Islands 
have now met the requirement of the Jones Act of 
1916, which states that “It is, as it has always been, 
the purpose of the people of the United States to with- 
draw their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and 
to recognize their independence as soon as a stable gov- 
ernment can be established therein.” It is claimed 
that a “stable government” has now been established. 
Second, it is stated that Governor General Wood has 
exceeded his authority as stated by law and has con- 
ducted an autocratic administration, which is contrary 
to the announced policy and intention of the United 
States. 

ARGUMENTS FOR INDEPENDENCE 


With reference to the first claim, it is pointed out “ 
the present Philippine Independence Mission that “ 
December 7, 1920, the President of the United States 
in his message to Congress urged the granting of inde- 
pendence without further delay on the ground that 
Filipinos had set up and satisfactorily maintained a 
stable government and thus had fulfilled the one con- 
dition required in the Jones law.” A mission was sent 
to the United States in 1919 by the Philippine legisla- 
ture; another was sent in 1922; but there is as yet no 
“definite and satisfactory statement as to why the 
pledge [of independence | has not been redeemed... ” 

On the question of the bonded indebtedness of the 
Philippine Government, the special Philippine Inde- 
pendence Mission wrote as follows to the Secretary of 
War, February 29, 1924: “The bonded indebtedness 


of the Philippine Government is $76,560,000, of which 
$69,600,000 represents direct obligations of the insular 
government, and the balance, $6,960,000, is made up of 
bonds issued by the City of Manila and other municipal 
governments. The bonded debt of the Philippine 
Government is well within its paying ability. Annual 
interests are being paid as they fall due, and provisions 
for sinking funds have been made, notwithstanding 
the financial difficulties of the last three years. . 

The per capita tax in the Islands is so low that in 1923 
additional taxes were levied without a single protest.” 


The same letter contains interesting evidence of the 
relation of international politics and economics. “We 
lack the necessary capital to carry out greater develop- 
ment. This capital which we very much need will not 
come until our future political status has been clearly 
and finally determined. A greater degree of progress 
is demanded of us [by officials of the United States] 
on the ground that the vast undeveloped wealth of our 
country constitutes too great a temptation to our 
neighbors whose teeming populations are seeking 
expansion but at the same time we are forced to con- 
tinue in the present indefinite and uncertain status in 
which the needful capital sees no incentive and we find 
it impossible to develop our resources in the manner 
we would desire.” With reference to the fact that 
there is no tariff on Philippine products sold in the 
United States, the Mission states: “The economic ad- 
vantages from free trade do not pass unnoticed to the 
Filipinos. But these advantages are beneficial only as 
long as they last. They would be of immense value if 
they were to continue indefinitely. But if we were to 
encourage our economic development based on free 
trade privileges, the disiocation in our commerce 
would be irreparable once we lose these privileges. 
The greater the advantages we derive from them, the 
bigger will be our problem when the readjustment 
comes. For this reason we are urging the final settle- 
ment of our status.” The Mission further plainly 
states that “The development of the Philippines by 
American capital was not, even by a most far fetched 
interpretation, one of the requisites of a stable govern- 
ment within the signification of the preamble of the 
Jones Law [of 1916, previously referred to]. From 
the very beginning of American occupation of the 
Philippines there have consistently been public and 
emphatic disavowals of any and all purpose to exploit 
the Philippines for the benefit of American ‘big busi- 
ness.’ Should the incalculable wealth of the Philip- 
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pines be turned over to American trusts, Philippine 
independence would be impossible after twenty-five 
or thirty years for the simple reason that American 
capital having enormous holdings and interests in the 
Philippines would strenuously fight for the perpetua- 
tion of American sovereignty.” Writing on these 
economic questions Manuel Roxas, Speaker of the 
Philippine House ‘of Representatives, makes this com- 
ment: “We have always said that we desired the 
investment of American capital for the development of 
our country . . . but it has been a sad experience 
for us to find that every dollar of organized American 
capital invested in our country has increased the 
volume of opposition to independence.” 


REPLIES OF GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


The attitude of the present Government of the 
United States towards these claims is revealed by two 
documents: The President’s letter of February 21, 
1924, to Manuel Roxas, Chairman of the Philippine 
Independence Mission and the statement of the Secre- 
tary of War before the House Committee on Insular 
Affairs, February 25, 1924. The President states 
that: there is much disagreement as to how greatly the 
Filipino people desire independence ; it appears that a 
considerable section of the people desire the status 
quo; the people of the Islands have been greatly ben- 
efited by the American Government, especially through 
the “stabilizing advantages which accrue to them in 
virtue of assurance of peace;” the people “are by no 
means equipped, either in wealth or experience, to 
undertake the heavy burden which would be imposed 
upon them with political independence ;” it is doubtful 
if independence would last long; “there has not been, 
thus far, a full realization of the fundamental ideals 
of democratic-republican government.” “Frankly, it 
is not felt that the time has come (for independence). 
It is felt that in the present state of world relationships 
the American Government owes an obligation to con- 
tinue extending a protecting arm to the people of these 
Islands.” The President therefore contends that the 
requirement of “stable government” has not yet been 
met, and the claims of the Filipinos mainly hinge upon 
the question, what is a stable government? 

The Secretary of War reveals his interest in the 
financial advantages of the present arrangements to 
the people of the Philippines. He reminds the Fili- 
pinos that their Government bonds bear only about 
four and a half per cent interest because they are 
exempt from taxation. “As to governmental finances, 
the Philippine Government, as a growing, progressive 
Government, utilizes all of its present revenues. It has 
not been made apparent in what way the greatly 
increased expenditures of an independent government 
would be met by the greatly reduced revenues which 
must follow from that independence.” For example, 
he points out that $1,000,000 annually is received by 
the Philippine Government from the United States 
internal revenue on Philippine products consumed in 
the United States. “This is a direct contribution of 
the United States revenue to the treasury of the 
Philippine Islands.” The Secretary of War also 
states that obedience to the present laws and co-opera- 
tion with the officials of the Philippine Government 
appointed by the President should be essential condi- 
tions to a favorable response to the Filipino claims. 
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THE Woop-Forses REPORT 


The Wood-Forbes report, which is probably influenc- 
ing United States officials, and which was sent to the 
Secretary of War on October 8, 1921, after the inves- 
tigation under General Wood, contained, among 
others, the following recommendations: That the 
present general status of the Philippine Islands con- 
tinue until the people have had time to absorb and 
thoroughly master the powers already in their hands; 
that the responsible representative of the United States, 
the Governor General, have authority commensurate 
with the responsibilities of his position; that in case 
of failure to secure the necessary corrective action by 
the Philippine Legislature, Congress declare null and 
void legislation which has been enacted diminishing, 
limiting or dividing the authority granted the Governor 
General under Act 240 of the Sixty-fourth Congress, 
known as the Jones bill; that in case of a deadlock 
between the Governor General and the Philippine 
Senate in the confirmation of appointments that the 
President of the United States be authorized to make 
and render the final decision; that under no circum- 
stances should the American Government permit to be 
established in the Philippine Islands a situation which 
would leave the United States in a position of respon- 
sibility without authority. 


ComPLaAInts AGAINST GENERAL Woop 


The charges against General Wood arise mainly from 
interpretations of the laws delegating powers to the 
Governor General. In general, the Filipino leaders 
accuse him of an autocratic administration and of 
usurping power. Under date of January 8, 1924, the 
Philippine Mission declared in a petition that he “has 
set at naught all understandings the Filipino people 
have had with the American Government, and has 
ignored the assurance given them by the late Presi- 
dent ;” that he “has surrounded himself with a secret 
cabinet composed of military and other extralegal 
advisers, which has encroached upon the legitimate 
functions of the Filipino officials in the government ;” 
that he “has placed himself over and above the laws 
passed by the Philippine Legislature, laws that have 
never been declared null and void by the courts or by 
the Congress of the United States;” that he “has 
abused the veto power, exercising it on the slightest 
pretext on matters of purely local concern that did not 
affect the sovereignty of the United States or its inter- 
national obligations”; and “attempted to control our 
Legislature, a prerogative that has never been claimed 
by the elected executives of America, by the President 
of the United States or the Governors of the several 
States”; that he has “destroyed our budget system, the 
greatest achievement in the financial administration of 
our government.” 


GENERAL Woop DEFENDED 


President Coolidge made a general and emphatic 
defense of General Wood in the letter of February 21, 
1924, quoted above: “The Government of the United 
States has full confidence in the ability, good inten- 
tions, fairness and sincerity of the present Governor 
General. It is convinced that he has intended to act 
and has acted within the scope of his proper and con- 
stitutional authority. Thus convinced, it is determined 
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to sustain him; and its purpose will be to encourage 
the broadest and most intelligent co-operation of the 
Filipino people in this policy. Looking at the whole 
situation fairly and impartially, one cannot but feel 
that if the Filipino people cannot co-operate in the 
support and encouragement of as good an administra- 
tion as has been afforded under Governor General 
Wood, their failure will be rather a testimony of 
unpreparedness for the full obligations of citizenship 
than an evidence of patriotic eagerness to advance their 
country.” 

The difficult problem which the situation presents is 
illustrated by the fact that in the face of the emphatic 
and circumstantial condemnation of the Wood Admin- 
istration, Professor Ralston Hayden of the Political 
Science Department in the University of Michigan, 
who was recently Exchange Professor in the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines, gives his personal testimony in 
full vindication of the General and his policies, and 
endorses the Wood-Forbes report. It is, however, 
useful and important to have the issues clearly stated 
and particularly that the position of the Filipinos 
should be understood. 


Export Subsidies 


The discussion in Congress over the McNary- 
Haugen bill to appropriate funds and set up a federal 
marketing agency to assist in the export of the surplus 
wheat and other farm products of the United States 
has given occasion for some economists to express 
themselves not only concerning the measure but also 
regarding certain general trends in our economic life 
of which this demand for an export subsidy is an illus- 
tration. This policy of subsidizing export so that 
the goods are sold in forced competition in foreign 
markets, while at the same time restricting imports by 
means of protective tariffs, is known as “dumping.” 
A few agricultural economists who have spoken against 
the bill claim that its price fixing scheme will utterly 
fail to work due to the influences of world demand 
and conditions upon prices of certain leading commodi- 
ties, and insist that it is futile to expect to achieve such 
an elaborate regulation of domestic prices through a 
government export corporation. It is also stated in 
objection to the bill by economists of several large New 
York City banks that this dumping of products through 
a government corporation will probably lead to reprisals 
from other countries in the form of tariff barriers 
which will tend to keep up prices of products exported 
from this country and defeat the purpose of the 
measure. It is contended that if a powerful govern- 
ment engages in dumping, this will virtually be a decla- 
ration of economic war on the rest of the world, will 
lead to resentment and will certainly not make for 
better international relations. 

Also very important is the view expressed in some 
quarters that this demand for an export subsidy is the 
natural or inevitable sequent of two other national poli- 
cies to which we are now committed—a high protective 
tariff on manufactured and agricultural products and 
the restriction and selection of immigration. It is con- 
tended that these two policies will create an artificial 
society in the United States, which will be marked by 
highly paid labor and an active domestic market. But 
to maintain this artificial society, it will be necessary to 
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make great efforts to export surplus goods, even by 
dumping them on foreign shores for any price obtain- 
able in order to keep these supplies off the home mar- 
ket and thus keep domestic prices high. Thus, it is 
said, very vigorous demands for export subsidies will 
be made upon the national government by farmers and 
manufacturers in the near future. In short, those pro- 
claiming this view say that the demand for export sub- 
sidies is simply one phase of a vicious cycle which nat- 
urally follows upon the setting up of a high tariff wall 
and the restriction and selection of immigration. 
From the viewpoint of economic theory there is no 
justification for subsidizing export. 


Mexico—A Promise 


The May issue of the Survey Graphic will be a reve- 
lation to those who have been accustomed to think of 
Mexico only in terms of Villa and Mexican “Pete.” 
Books like Carleton Beals’ “Mexico, An Interpreta- 
tion,” and E. J. Ross’ “The Social Revolution in 
Mexico” had indicated that there was more than oil and 
bandits at the bottom of Mexico’s revolutionary disturb- 
ances during the past decade—that a whole race was 
awakening to assert its right to economic independence, 
social equality and cultural and intellectual develop- 
ment. Under commission from the Survey, Frank 
Tannebaum went to Mexico to get from leaders of this 
movement their own statements of what was being 
done in the way of land distribution, education and 
experiments at racial resuscitation to restore to the 
Indian (who constitutes about 80% of the population) 
his heritage. In his introduction to the series of 
articles published in this number of the Graphic, 
he points out that the eyes of all Latin America are 
focused on the Mexican experiment, for to the coun- 
tries to the south it seems to hold promise of the solu- 
tion of their common problem—the regeneration of 
the Indian race. 

To Mr. Tannebaum the development of a labor 
movement, including both agrarian and_ industrial 
workers, is the most significant and basic change 
brought about in the last ten years, since it substitutes 
a group loyalty for the purely personal loyalty which 
existed before and made revolution so easy. The 
Constitution of 1917 embodies a highly enlightened 
social legislative program, which is the job of the Mex- 
ican labor movement to see fulfilled. 

The series contains articles by a number of leaders 
in the Mexican renaissance, political, educational and 
artistic, and by friends of Mexico who have been in a 
position to follow closely the developments there. The 
description by Jose Vasconcelos, Mexican Minister of 
Education, of his educational program deserves especial 
attention. It includes in addition to the general 
instruction to be expected, provision both for technical 
training and instruction in art. The tendency through- 
out is to allow the inately artistic nature of the Indian 
to find expression. The examples given of the art 
work of public school pupils show how the motifs of 
Aztec, Maya and Spanish design are being worked 
into a truly modern Mexican art. That there is a vital 
art movement in Mexico is shown by the reproductions 
of Diego Rivera’s work and his own description of the 
guild of Mexican artists. The “educational mission- 
ary” is a unique development in rural education. Just 


what is meant by the “educational missionary” and 
what he does is described by one of the missionaries. 

Readers of the Service will be especially interested 
in the article by Charles W. Thomson on “The Mis- 
sionary from the U. S. A.” “Today Mexico is most 
interested in the removal of social and economic injus- 
tice. With the energy, the faith, the enthusiasm, the 
idealism, the violence, the impatience of youth, she 
has addressed herself to the task.” He believes that if 
the missionary can contribute a religion which is 
“socially constructive,’ he has a great opportunity 
ahead, in spite of the anti-clerical and sometimes anti- 
religious sentiment that exists in the country as a result 
of the close relation of the established church to the 
old order against which Mexico is crusading so vig- 
orously. 


American vs. European Farming 


The American idea of farming differs strikingly 
from the European idea. The European farmer is a 
self-sustaining peasant who sells his surplus products. 
His home is the symbol of stability. The American 
idea—or ideal—is that farming must be made profit- 
able as a business, that heavy manual labor must be 
eliminated as far as possible, that a money crop should 
be produced, that there shall be urban satisfactions in 
rural community life. The agricultural depression in 
certain parts of the United States is very considerably 
due to speculation in land and the “money crop” idea. 
In certain sections of the country, notably the Middle 
West, the turnover in farm lands has been spectacular. 
There have been many “land booms” with the result 
that land values in parts of the Middle West are six 
to eight times as high as they were in 1870. Thus we 
have in these sections a group of so-called “marginal 
farmers” who have purchased land at enormous prices, 
frequently with a heavy mortgage, and who period- 
ically have very low incomes because prices of their 
money crop are depressed by conditions in the world 
market. Studies made by the Department of Agri- 
culture indicate that farmers in the sections with high 
land values or with the one crop idea buy only about 
half the food used by their families. These conditions 
surrounding predominant types of farming in the 
United States are very well described by Garet Gar- 
rett, an experienced financial writer, in the Saturday 
Evening Post for April 19 and 26. He concludes 
that: “In proportion as the American idea of spe- 
cialized money cropping is realized, agriculture becomes 
an extra hazardous occupation, chronically somewhere 
in trouble. It is a fact, also, that so long as the land 
continues to be exploited in the characteristic Western 
manner the only natural restraint upon overproduction 
will be loss.” He also says that those farmers in the 
United States who still farm the European way need 
none of our sympathy at present. They have weath- 
ered the crisis. But he does not discuss the question 
whether or not American conditions have made neces- 
sary all or some of the differences hetween the farmer 
of America and the peasant of Europe. 


Ghandi’s Program 


What is perhaps the first concise statement by 
Ghandi himself as to his aims is contained in a letter 
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recently written to an English friend, from which the 
following is quoted : 

“Here is a brief statement of my activities: 

1. Removal of the curse of untouchability among 
the Hindus. 

2. The spread of hand-spinning and hand-weaving 
and the advocacy of the use of hand-spun and hand- 
woven cloth, to the exclusion of all foreign cloth and 
even cloth woven in Indian mills. 

3. Advocacy of simple life and, therefore, the avoid- 
ance of intoxicating drinks and drugs. 

4. The establishment of unaided national schools, 
both for the purpose of weaning students from Gov- 
ernment institutions as a part of the Non-co-operation 
struggle, and of introducing education, including indus- 
trial training, in keeping with the national problems. 

5. Promotion of unity amongst Hindus, Mussul- 
mans, Christians, Parsees, Jews, &c.” 

Coupled with Ghandi’s recent statement of unalter- 
able opposition to a boycott of British goods, which he 
considers nothing less than revenge, this outline makes 
it clear that his program has more economic and ethi- 
cal, than political significance. 


Where Hatred Has Died 


The International Federation of Trade Unions is 
authority for an account of French charity in connec- 
tion with the fund being raised for the German 
children, 

A wounded ex-soldier writes: “I approve of the 
words in which you defend the cause of the little chil- 
dren who suffer, German or not. I am sending you 20 
francs for the German children.” 

A very strong statement comes from the President 
of the Douai section of the League for the Right of 
Man, from which two collections, of 100 francs each, 
had been forwarded. “Few sections of the popula- 
tion,” writes the president, “have suffered as much 
from the war and German occupation as that of 
Douai. The mothers who brought us their contribu- 
tions had children who have been hungry, and their 
hearts were touched at the thought of other mothers 
who can get no milk for their children. They have 
not forgotten that German soldiers tried to alleviate 
the sufferings of their children by bringing them food, 
delicacies, toys, etc.—this occurred in my own family, 
and oftener than we dare yet to proclaim. And they 
thought with sorrow that it might be the children of 
these very men who are today dying in the arms of 
their mothers.” 


Rural Health Work 


Dr, L. L. Lumsden, surgeon in the United States 
Public Health Service, reports that this branch of 
the Government is cooperating in demonstration 
projects in rural (county) health work at the 
present time in about sixty counties in sixteen 
states. In these projects an effort is made to carry 
out a well balanced, comprehensive program, in- 
cluding all salient features of health work appli- 
cable to the community, under the direction of a 
whole-time county health officer. In some of the 
counties, advanced work is being conducted for 
the promotion of infant and maternity hygiene. 


